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THE SITUATION AND THE MAN 


tn December, 1942, supported by tanks, the 18th Infantry Brigade of the 
1 Australian Imperial Force went into action at Buna on the north coast 
of Papua. In the face of unyielding entrenched Japanese positions Ameri¬ 
can troops had been unable to advance. So the fresh Australians were 
determined that they would have to be killed to be stopped. They walked 
upright with seeming nonchalance directly at a line of Japanese strong 
points which stretched like an unseen bar before them. The American 
General wrote: 

“It was a spectacular and dramatic assault and a brave one . . . 
behind the tanks went the fresh Aussie veterans, tall, moustached, erect, 
with their blazing tommy guns swinging before them. Concealed 
Japanese positions — which were even more formidable than our 
patrols had indicated — burst into flame. There was the greasy smell of 
tracer fire . . . and heavy machine gun fire from barricades and 
entrenchments. Steadily tanks and infantrymen advanced through the 
spare, high coconut trees, seemingly impervious to the heavy opposi¬ 
tion.” 

In the days which immediately followed, the 2/1 Oth Battalion (from 
South Australia) fought fiercely and at great cost to themselves to clear 
the Japanese from one of the airstrips. On the 26th December three of 
their companies attacked up the strip. Of one of these, the Australian 
Official History records that “it seemed for a time to disappear into a 
welter of confused fighting .... By mid-morning, however, they had 
burst through the positions which had been blocking them in the centre 
of the strip itself with Pte. Hughes . . . outstanding even among his 
fiercely fighting comrades as he shot and grenaded the defenders out of 
their holes.” For his work on that day, for his total disregard for his own 
safety, his remarkable bravery, coolness and initiative, and for the example 
which he set to his comrades, Hughes was awarded the Military Medal. 

No less than this great courage, but of a different kind, was that shown 
by a man known as Neighbour some 30 years before in a vastly different 
setting. Mounted-Constable William Johns of the Northern Territory 
Police was escorting four prisoners from Hodgson’s Downs to Pine Creek. 
As he crossed the Wilton River, crocodile-infested and in flood, Johns’s 
horse was swept off its feet and in its struggles it kicked him unconscious. 
Neighbour, one of the prisoners, at once plunged into the river and, after 
a terrific struggle with the wild waters, brought his unconscious captor 
safely to the bank and then ran miles for assistance. For this he was 
awarded the Albert Medal. 
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Pte. T. Hughes, M.M. “Neighbour ” 

Aboriginal mourning ceremony, Melville Island 
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Thus the situation calls forth the man. In each of these situations the 
man was of the Australian aboriginal race. Similarly, many others of 
these people have distinguished themselves. 

When Matthew Flinders sailed around Australia in 1801-2, an aboriginal 
named Bungaree was with him. Flinders referred to him with affection and 
admiration as “a worthy and brave fellow”. Similarly, Yuranigh evoked 
the warmest feelings of Sir Thomas Mitchell during his great journey from 
Boree in New South Wales to the Gulf of Carpentaria in 1845. Mitchell 
described Yuranigh as his “guide, companion, counsellor and friend... 
of most determined courage and resolution. His intelligence and judgment 
rendered him so necessary to me that he was ever at my elbow .... Con¬ 
fidence in him was never misplaced”. So, to this day, a monument to 
Yuranigh remains at Molong, New South Wales. 

In 1844 Edward John Eyre, unable to find good grazing land on a 
great journey into Central Australia, sent the main part of his expedition 
back to Adelaide. But he himself continued on with another white man, 
Baxter, and three aborigines to look after the pack horses and the few 
sheep which remained to the expedition. One of these aborigines was 
named Wylie. When, later, two of the men shot the sleeping Baxter and 
stole the expedition’s guns and most of its stores, Wylie warned Eyre and 
remained beside him during the long pursuit by the two armed and desper¬ 
ate men. For two months and five days Eyre journeyed over 600 miles of 
harsh and lonely country, surviving only through the help and devotion 
of Wylie. 

In 1848 Edmund Kennedy set out from Rockingham Bay, overland to 
Cape York. The party consisted of 14 men, one of them an aboriginal 
named Galmarra, better known now as Jacky Jacky, who had been with 
Sir Thomas Mitchell on several of his expeditions. Only three of the 14 
men in the party survived. Kennedy himself was speared in several 
places and died from his wounds. Until his death Jacky Jacky cared for 
him most faithfully and then himself carried the body until he was com¬ 
pletely worn out by hunger and fatigue. Then he buried it reverently; and 
himself eventually reached the coast with news of the tragedy. 

Of similar faithfulness and endurance was Tommy Windich, who went 
with John and Alexander Forrest on their expeditions into inland Australia 
in 1870 and 1874. They described him as “an aboriginal of intelligence 
and fidelity” and John Forrest himself wrote, “Of Tommy Windich, I 
cannot speak too highly .... Accompanying me on the trip across, 
suffering often from want of water, he showed every energy and determina¬ 
tion deserving the highest praise.” 

The aboriginal women were worthy of their men. A girl, Narrabeen, 
in the early days of Sydney, was working for a settler named Reynolds 
and his family near the area north of Sydney now called (after her) 
Narrabeen. At this time escaped convicts were at large in the bush. 
Narrabeen overheard one such named Big Mick plotting against the Reyn¬ 
olds family. She warned them but they disregarded her warnings. Big 
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In song and dance, tribal aborigines acted out their myths and legends 
Individual and tribal conduct was determined by councils of elders 
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Mick and his party killed them and some of their aboriginal friends. 
Narrabeen spread the alarm, carrying news of the tragedy to an Army 
Camp at Manly and, as a result, all of the murderers were either killed or 
captured. 

But it is not only in tragic situations calling for courage, endurance and 
loyalty that aborigines have distinguished themselves. They have added 
even to Australia’s sporting traditions. With our Australian test cricket 
team now in England it is interesting to recall that, 10 years before the 
first non-aboriginal Australian cricket team visited England, a team of 
aboriginal cricketers went there in 1868. Of 47 matches which they played 
they won 14, lost 14 and 19 were drawn. Outstanding in this team was 
all-rounder Johnny Murtagh, who scored 1,679 runs and took 245 wickets. 


WHO ARE THE ABORIGINES? 


W hat manner of people are these who can thus rise to heights of 
gallantry, who can show extraordinary devotion and loyalty, who 
have proved themselves fine sportsmen, who have exacted, from people 
who have known them well, the highest praise? 

They are a slender brown-skinned people — now making up only about 
80,000 of Australia’s population of over 10,000,000 — who many centuries 
ago came to Australia by way of the islands to the north and spread 
gradually over the whole continent, living in small tribal groups. They 
were never very numerous. It has been estimated that, when European 
settlement began, there were only about 300,000 in Australia. They moved 
continually within well-defined tribal areas in search of food and water. 

The aborigines found little to assist them to develop a material culture 
— there were no edible grains they could cultivate, no animals they could 
domesticate, no opportunities for cultural interchange with neighbouring 
people. But they adapted themselves in a relatively harmonious fashion 
to a harsh environment. They hunted animals, caught fish and gathered 
vegetable foods. Their way of life meant that they established no perman¬ 
ent settlements and developed no large communities. 

Despite their primitive material culture, the aborigines built up highly 
complex rules to regulate their lives, a profound spiritual culture, and 
distinctive art forms. They were simple people, shy rather than aggressive, 
capable of extraordinary feats of endurance and intensely loyal within 
their totemic, clan or tribal group. Their moral, ethical and social values 
differed greatly from those of the European settlers. They gave only token 
resistance to the spread of settlement, but this spread meant the loss of 
their old way of life to many of them and disruption in varying degrees 
for many others. They were forced to leave ancient and sacred tribal areas, 
to develop new ways of life. 
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Aborigines in remote areas sometimes use camels in going “walkabout” 
Some aborigines live on the outer fringes of settlement 
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Although aborigines and settlers originally bore each other little ill 
will, their interests clashed and inevitably there were some conflicts. The 
tide of settlement flowed on; the aboriginal way of life ebbed away. 

Today only a few aborigines live in essentially the same way as their 
ancestors did and these only in the most remote parts. 

A greater number, while still leading a nomadic life, are in regular 
touch with Government and Mission stations, calling in for rations, to 
do some seasonal work, and occasionally for medical assistance. Many 
of these people, while still going on “walkabout”, leave their children to 
attend settlement schools. 

Other aborigines, although still retaining much of the aboriginal way 
of life, have settled down more or less permanently on Government and 
Mission settlements, away from the main centres of population, working 
at the settlement or on nearby properties, some with permanent dwellings, 
sending their children regularly to the settlement school. These people 
enjoy regular health services, have the advantage of guidance in nutrition, 
child care and hygiene, and are trained for employment. 

Probably the greatest numbers of aborigines and part-aborigines today 
are “fringe dwellers”. These are people who live on settlements or in 
shanty communities on the outskirts of towns, in somewhat irregular em¬ 
ployment (usually unskilled), with the regular education, health and other 
services available to them. By and large, however, they suffer from distinct 
disadvantages which more primitive aboriginal people do not experience, 
principally social problems of acceptance and recognition by the com¬ 
munity at large. 

Finally, there are aboriginal and part-aboriginal people, many if not 
most of whom have never experienced the tribal life in any form, who no 
longer speak aboriginal dialects and who, apart from colour or a trace of 
colour, are indistinguishable from the rest of the community. These are 
dwellers in city and suburb — factory workers, clerks, typists, salesmen. 

The general situation varies very greatly from State to State. For 
example, only Western Australia and, to a much lesser extent, the Northern 
Territory, South Australia and Queensland, have tribal and semi-tribal 
people within their borders. Victoria and New South Wales are concerned 
for the most part with the “fringe dwellers”. 

In their tribal life aborigines nowhere gathered in large communities; 
today they are still scattered in small groups around the Commonwealth. 


THE POLICY OF ASSIMILATION 


T he Commonwealth Government and the various State Governments 
are agreed on a policy of assimilation for Australia’s aboriginal 
population. From a conference in 1951 of Commonwealth and State 
authorities concerned with aboriginal welfare — convened by the Hon. 
Paul Hasluck, Minister for Territories — emerged a statement of principles 
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covering citizenship, social service benefits, health, education and employ¬ 
ment to which all authorities subscribed. 

At a later conference (on 26th and 27th January, 1961), Commonwealth 
and State Ministers reviewed the results of, and reaffirmed their adherence 
to, the policy of assimilation. That conference defined “assimilation” in 
these terms: 

The policy of assimilation means in the view of all Australian govern¬ 
ments that all aborigines and part-aborigines are expected eventually 
to attain the same manner of living as other Australians and to live as 
members of a single Australian community enjoying the same rights 
and privileges, accepting the same responsibilities, observing the same 
customs and influenced by the same beliefs, hopes and loyalties as other 
Australians. Thus, any special measures taken for aborigines and part- 
aborigines are regarded as temporary measures not based on colour 
but intended to meet their need for special care and assistance to pro¬ 
tect them from any ill effects of sudden change and to assist them to 
make the transition from one stage to another in such a way as will 
be favourable to their future social, economic and political advance¬ 
ment. 

In making this statement attention should be drawn to the rather loose 
use of the term “citizenship” when aborigines are said to have achieved 
“citizenship”, by being exempted from the provisions of special State 
and Territory statutes which apply only to aborigines. In some respects, 

The greatest number of aborigines today are “fringe dwellers” 
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A settlement garden at Maningrida 


the position is somewhat like that of a minor who is basically a 
citizen but who, because he is under the age of 21 years, may not be 
able to do everything that other inhabitants of Australia may be able 
to do, and may be protected and assisted in ways in which the adult 
is not protected and assisted. 

In our view, Australian aborigines are Australian citizens by virtue 
of the Nationality and Citizenship Act 1948-1960. The special rights 
and disabilities which they have under State and Territory statutes can 
in no sense derogate from citizenship in the sense of status as Aus¬ 
tralian citizens. 

In effect then, a person placed under the provision of State and Terri¬ 
torial Native Welfare Acts has certain restrictions placed on him in 
some States but that does not in any way take his Australian citizen¬ 
ship away from him, although it may limit for the time being his 
exercise of some of the rights enjoyed by other citizens and may afford 
him assistance not given to other citizens. 

The conference gave attention to methods of advancing the policy of 
assimilation. They are: 

(i) Extension, where applicable, of government settlement work to 
encourage nomadic and semi-nomadic natives to adopt a more 
settled way of life and to make health services, better standards of 
housing and nutrition, schooling, vocational training and occupa- 
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tion available to them and their children, as a first stage towards 
their assimilation. 

(ii) Provision of health services including particularly child welfare 
services. 

(iii) Provision of education in normal schools and pre-schools to the 
extent possible — otherwise in special schools and pre-schools for all 
aboriginal and part-aboriginal children. 

(iv) Continual improvement in housing and hygiene standards on govern¬ 
ment settlements, missions, rural properties, in towns and assistance 
towards provision of and training in the use of improved housing 
facilities particularly in town areas. 

(v) Vocational training (including apprenticeship) and employment, 
particularly in ways which will assist aborigines and part-aborigines 
to make a contribution to the advancement of their own people by 
employment — teaching assistants, nursing and medical assistants, 
patrol officers, welfare officers and so on. 

(vi) Encouragement of social and sporting activity both among aborigines 
and part-aborigines and participation by them in general community 
activity. 

(vii) Extension of welfare work, particularly to assist those people living 
in or near towns to adjust themselves to the life of the community. 

(viii) Welfare services provided for other members of the community to 
be available to aborigines and part-aborigines, for example, child, 
family and social welfare services. 

(ix) A liberal approach to the removal of restrictive or protective legis¬ 
lation as soon as the capacity and advancement of the individual 
makes this possible. 

(x) Positive steps to ensure awareness in the general Australian com¬ 
munity that implementation of the policy of assimilation is not 
possible unless advanced aborigines and part-aborigines are received 
into the community and accepted without prejudice, and to ensure, 
as far as possible, that the Australian community plays its full part 
in this programme. 

(xi) Further research into special problems associated with the native 
welfare programme. 

Assimilation does not mean that aborigines should necessarily lose 
their identity as aborigines or forego their proper pride in this identity. 
It does not mean that aboriginal language, myths and legends, and art 
forms should be lost — there is a proper and proud place in the wider 
Australian culture for all of these. 

Assimilation is an achievable ideal. The Governments, with the help 
of Christian Missions, various welfare organisations, and many individuals 
of good will, are directing their efforts towards the development of one 
Australian people; that is, a community with no isolated, unbelonging 
minorities based on race or colour. 
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Assimilation involves helping aborigines attain acceptable living standards 


ASSIMILATION IS A SOCIAL PROBLEM 

T he problem of the aborigines is considered to be social and not racial. 

Thus, efforts are directed at assisting aborigines to achieve acceptable 
social standards — of health, hygiene and social behaviour. Thus, also, 
efforts must be directed towards educating the Australian community at 
large to develop a readiness to accept aborigines, to assist aborigines to 
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achieve a proper place in the community, and to co-operate with them in 
developing and exploiting their economic talents and achieving self- 
fulfilment. 

The Australian Governments recognise that there are great difficulties 
in the way of achieving these ends. They recognise that while the process 
can be hastened by various means it is necessarily a slow one. Aborigines 
are human beings — by their nature extraordinarily sensitive human beings 
— who are being asked to bridge, in a generation or two, thousands of 
years of culture. 

For centuries, having adapted themselves to survive in a most difficult 
environment, where none but animals could survive besides them, they 
developed a very enduring philosophy of resignation. 

When European settlement of Australia began — at a harsh period in 
history — they suffered much as their old way of life was disturbed, dis¬ 
rupted or destroyed. Their philosophy of resignation served them well 
and they survived by moving to remoter parts or adapting themselves to a 
sort of parasitic survival on the fringes of settlement. 


Assimilation involves helping aborigines acquire employment skills 
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So, many of our aborigines today live merely on the fringes of towns 
and the large Australian society, only on the fringes of hope, often on the 
fringes of despair. 

They must be helped to move from these fringes to a proper place in 
the modem world. 

A RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENTS 

T his may not have seemed possible until recently. But the last decade has 
been one of remarkable achievement, little of it very spectacular per¬ 
haps, but all of it well-based and directed towards the development of a 
single community with common interests and purposes, rights and responsi¬ 
bilities, hopes and aspirations. 


Assimilation involves acceptance — on and off the job 
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Millions of pounds are being spent throughout Australia on aboriginal 
health, hygiene, housing, education and training for employment. For 
approximately every 70 aborigines there is one Government officer or 
missionary working full-time in the field. 

In reviewing the deliberations of the recent Native Welfare Conference, 
the Minister for Territories (The Hon. Paul Hasluck) referred briefly to 
some of the achievements throughout Australia in recent years, as follows: 

New South Wales: Since 1951 (when the first Conference was held) some 
877 certificates of exemption have been granted to applicants who have 
reached a satisfactory social standard. Since 1952, 48 houses have been 
built for aborigines in town areas in addition to 140 on stations and 
reserves. Housing loans have been made to aborigines. Sixty-four bur¬ 
saries have been granted to aboriginal students. 

Victoria: The Aborigines’ Welfare Board was created in August, 1957, to 
assist the 2,260 part aborigines resident in Victoria. None of these is 
subject to any civil restriction. Two transit community settlements have 
been built near towns; future building projects will be in towns. 

Queensland: At four Government settlements and eleven Church Missions 
training facilities are provided to prepare younger aborigines for assimila¬ 
tion. Educational standards have been consistently raised and each year 
numbers of aboriginal students qualify for secondary education. Some 
have sat for the Junior examination; two have satisfactorily qualified at 
State Teacher Training Colleges. 

South Australia: A large number of part aborigines have been exempted 
from the provisions of the Aborigines’ Act 1934-1939. The policy of 
housing aborigines and part-aborigines has proved successful; most have 
adapted themselves to the new living conditions. In 1960 there were 39 
children receiving secondary education. In the last seven years numbers 
have passed the Intermediate Certificate and some have proceeded to 
Leaving Certificate standard. One girl is studying at the University of 
Adelaide. 

Tasmania: Tasmania has only a few people of aboriginal ancestry. Some 
of these need special assistance in such matters as housing. 

Western Australia: Considerable advances have taken place in housing 
for aboriginal families. Some 97 houses have recently been built for 
aborigines, 25 in existing residential areas. Last year, 3,140 children 
attended primary schools and 234 attended secondary schools. Since 1950, 
22 children have passed the Junior Certificate examination and five the 
Leaving Certificate. Of two who matriculated, one studied science at the 
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The greatest hope for the future lies with the children 


Western Australian University. Four scholars have passed through Teacher 
Training Colleges. 

Northern Territory: Under the Welfare Ordinance the principle was 
adopted of bringing people under protective legislation according to their 
need as individuals and not because of race. Some 1,900 people of 
aboriginal descent, mostly part aborigines, were freed from restriction of 
any kind. Further settlements have been established as an interim measure 
in achieving assimilation of full aborigines. Housing has been improved 
and special measures have been taken to promote better housing for 
aborigines and part-aborigines in the normal communities. School attend¬ 
ance of the full blood children has increased from 1,601 in 1953 to 2,185 
in 1960. 

“It is important to realize,” Mr. Hasluck said, “that there are approxim¬ 
ately 30,000 aborigines or people of aboriginal ancestry who do not come 
under any form of restrictive or protective legislation but live like other 
Australian citizens. Where special legislation applies to aborigines only, 
it is solely because of a clear need for this in their own interests. Contrary 
to popular belief, the restrictions are of limited effect. For example, in 
three States that have protective legislation the persons who come under 
protection are fully eligible to vote at elections. In two States there are no 
restrictions of any kind. In all States and Territories restrictions are being 
lessened.” 
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One aim of education is to develop aboriginal talents 

A primary school class at the Roseby Park (Wreck Bay, N.S.W.) Aboriginal 

Settlement 
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WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


T he welfare of tribal and semi-tribal aborigines is, and must remain, 
the responsibility of Government authorities, assisted in such matters as 
health and education by Christian Missions. 

For the rest of the aborigines and part-aborigines, Government and 
Mission efforts alone are not enough to achieve the objective of a single 
Australian community. Individuals, groups, and the community at large 
must assist aborigines in the difficult period of transition which now faces 
them. 

Government and Mission workers have found by experience that the 
most effective way to assist aborigines is by co-operation — the helping 
hand. Just as the talents of the painter Albert Namatjira were given 
expression through his association with Mr. Rex Battarbee, and the in¬ 
spiration of Marjorie Lawrence and help of Tod Duncan helped the singer 
Harold Blair achieve success, so may other aborigines be aided to achieve¬ 
ment, satisfaction and self-respect. 

What form should this co-operation take? Aborigines are not advanced 
by motions or resolutions at meetings — unless these lead to positive 


Medical services for aborigines are provided in all areas 
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action. Aborigines can be helped mainly by deed, example and practical 
friendship. 

Some of the ways open to people of goodwill are: 

Health and Hygiene: Aborigines can be encouraged to make full use of 
available health services, particularly child and maternal welfare services. 
Standards of hygiene can be improved and aborigines encouraged to 
maintain and further improve these standards. It can be shown how 
important these matters are to the more important issue of social accept¬ 
ance in the community. 

Education: Some aborigines may need to be shown how basic education 
is to existence within the framework of the new social structure of which 
they must become a part. Apart from its social overtones, education is an 
imperative for most forms of skilled employment. Aboriginal children, 
and their parents, should be encouraged to take advantage of scholarships 
that are offering; and these scholarships might be increased in number 
and scope. 

Aboriginal families must, therefore, be encouraged to send their chil¬ 
dren to school regularly. Welfare groups can assist aboriginal children by 
providing, outside school hours, something of the cultural background 
they may lack in their own homes — guided reading (and hence libraries 
and guidance in the use of libraries), conversation, hobbies and projects, 
lectures and local tours. 

Where local tradesmen indent apprentices, consideration should be given 
to the talents and potentialities of aboriginal children. 

There is a place also for adult education in many communities, both 
of a formal and informal kind, to assist aborigines (and there are numbers 
of them) who want, even at a late stage in life, to make a further effort, if 
not solely for themselves then as an example to their children. 

Informal adult education can include activities ranging from talks by, 
for example, doctors and nursing sisters, to recreational groups such as 
choirs and repertory societies. 

Housing: Aborigines can be encouraged to improve their standards of 
housing. Fundamentally, this is a matter of education. In the tribe 
aborigines had no houses as we know them. They have to be educated to 
the proper standards and uses of houses, assisted to furnish them, guided 
in the maintenance of them. 

To own or rent a home, to furnish it, and to maintain it, involves real 
effort in the economic framework. Work in housing, therefore, cannot be 
isolated from employment and employment capacity. 
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Many committees perform valuable work in aboriginal advancement 


Employment: For the time being at least, employers should be encouraged 
to adopt as liberal an attitude as possible to aborigines; to give them at 
least an opportunity to fit themselves into the economic pattern. This 
should go beyond merely considering aboriginal applicants for jobs; 
aborigines should be encouraged to become applicants for jobs. Similarly, 
they may need guidance in obtaining jobs for which they are fitted or for 
which, with co-operation and on-the-job experience, they may soon become 
fitted. 

Social Behaviour: A difficult, perhaps embarrassing, but essential activity 
is to educate aborigines in the fundamentals of social behaviour to ensure 
their full acceptance into the community at large. As well as in health 
and hygiene, this includes guidance in respect of such widely-separated 
matters as diet, budgetting the household income, planning and provision 
for the future, spiritual comfort, and the proper enjoyment of leisure. 

Sport and Recreations: Probably no other sphere offers such opportunities 
for real advancement as sport and recreation. Aborigines have shown 
themselves to be outstanding sportsmen, particularly in athletics, boxing 
and football. Sporting clubs can offer them the opportunity, not merely 
to excel as sportsmen, but to achieve equality, in fellowship with other 
members of the community, and self-respect. 
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THE PROBLEM OF TOO MUCH 
OR TOO LITTLE 


aborigines and part-aborigines cannot be left entirely to their own 
/i resources; nor can they benefit from such a superfluity of welfare 
measures that no initiative, no effort, no struggle is necessary on their part. 
This latter alternative can lead only to complete loss of self-respect, and 
doom the aborigines to an ignominious extinction. 

The objective of Government legislation and Administrative practice 
is to equip aborigines to take their place in the modern world; and this 
is a world of effort, ambition and endeavour — a technological, material 
world very different from the aboriginal cultural background. 

Aborigines need a helping hand during this difficult stage of their 
transition. At this stage the help needs to be generous, tempered by 
patience and understanding. 


The Christian Missions co-operate with the Governments in providing 

essential services 
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Mawalan, Bobby Lane, Eric Brook, Benedict Munkara, Phillip Roberts — 
staff at the Northern Territory exhibit, Sydney Royal Easter Show, 1961 
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Lois Briggs, a 17-year-old girl of aboriginal ancestry, is a successful model 

in Melbourne 
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SOME SUCCESSFUL ABORIGINES 


A lthough co-operation is essential to assist the vast majority of 
L aborigines and part-aborigines to progress, there are many today 
who — sometimes largely by their own efforts, sometimes with the generous 
help of other Australians — have established for themselves an honoured 
place in our community. Their deeds may not always be as spectacular as 
those of Pte. T. Hughes or Neighbour, or as well known as those of 
Albert Namatjira, but their achievements are, in some ways, just as 
remarkable. 

Among these is Harry Penrith, who was brought up at the N.S.W. 
Aborigines’ Welfare Board Boys’ Training School, at Kinchela near 
Kempsey. He reached Leaving Certificate standard at Kempsey High 
School and became a clerk in the N.S.W. Department of Agriculture. He 
is now on the staff of the Wagga Agricultural College. He is an all-round 
sportsman and a keen Rugby Union player. When he was living in Sydney 
he started a tennis club for young aborigines to help them achieve self- 
confidence, individuality and a sense of responsibility. 

In the field of artistic entertainment such men as Jimmy Little and 
Harold Blair have been outstanding by any standards. When Jimmy Little 
was 14 he bought a guitar from money he had earned picking peas. After 
much practice, he appeared at small concerts and socials. Following an 
appearance on the “Amateur Hour”, he became a popular singer at clubs, 
dances and parties. Today he is one of the most popular radio and tele¬ 
vision entertainers, and has been engaged by an American film producer 
to play the second male lead in the technicolour film, “Shadow of a 
Boomerang”, to be released in October this year. He is married and has 
a small daughter. He is a keen reader and enthusiastic sportsman. His 
ambition is to prove that original Australians can take a place at the top 
of their chosen occupations. 

Harold Blair, the well-known baritone, also won early acclaim through 
the “Amateur Hour”. 

He was born at the Purga Mission in Queensland in 1925. At the age 
of 20, he was invited by Marjorie Lawrence to sing for her in Brisbane. 
She foretold a considerable success for him. Through the help and co¬ 
operation of admirers, Harold Blair studied at the Albert Street Con- 
servatorium in Melbourne. In 1949 he was awarded the Performer’s 
Diploma — the first aboriginal to receive such an award. After touring 
Australia as a vocalist for the Australian Broadcasting Commission, Harold 
Blair went to America for 18 months and studied under the negro baritone, 
Tod Duncan. 
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He now lives in Melbourne, where he has taught singing at the Albert 
Street Conservatorium. 

Several outstanding aborigines have entered the church where they 
have become notable Christian leaders — such men as Pastors Frank 
Roberts (Junior) and Doug Nicholls. 

Frank Roberts was brought up on Cabbage Tree Island on the Rich¬ 
mond River where he received a public school education. During his 
early teens he came under the influence of the United Aborigines’ Mission 
who made it possible for him to do a Missionary Training Course at the 
Beth-Shan Holiness Mission at Wyee. After three years’ training he was 
taken on the staff of the Mission as a Native Pastor. 

Subsequently he went to Sydney and after training at the New South 
Wales Churches of Christ Bible College was appointed to Earlwood, 
preaching to a non-aboriginal congregation. Later he became Pastor of the 
Church of Christ at Bankstown. 

Pastor Roberts has now returned to Lismore, on the Richmond River, 
with his wife and three young children, and is serving with the Assemblies 
of God. 

Even better known perhaps is Pastor Doug Nicholls, an inspiring 
preacher, a fiery crusader for his own people, and long to be remembered 
by the sport-loving people of Melbourne as one of the greatest of their 
Australian Rules footballers. 


Lazarus Lamilami and his family. Lazarus is a qualified preacher at 
Goulburn Island Mission 
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No less honoured (but for other reasons) is Harry Huddleston of 
Sydney. Such was his skill as an employee of the Water Board of New 
South Wales, so great the respect and regard in which he was held by his 
employers and workmates alike, that he was selected to represent the 
workers on the great Warragamba Dam project in assisting the Premier 
of New South Wales to open the dam on 14th October, 1960. 

Harry Huddleston was born on the Roper River in the Northern 
Territory and educated on Groote Eylandt by the Church Mission Society. 
It was there that he met his future wife, who was born on the Elsey Station 
(made famous by “We of the Never-Never”). Before the War of 1939- 
1945 he was a pearl diver off the Arnhem Land coast for seven years. 
During the war he served on ships carrying cargo from Townsville to the 
Gulf. Mr. and Mrs. Huddleston have four children. The eldest, who was 
bom on Groote Eylandt, is now a cadet draftsman with the Sydney Water 
Board. 

Not only in peace but also in war, aborigines, or men of aboriginal 
descent, have won the respect and affection of their fellows. The A.I.F. 
of 1914-1918 produced some notable aboriginal fighting soldiers. In the 
last war Reginald Saunders fought in Libya, Greece, Crete and New 
Guinea. After attending an Officers’ Training School in Victoria in 1944 
he was commissioned in December of that year. He served later in Korea 
where he was promoted Captain and given command of a company of 
infantry. 

Timothy Hughes has brought the same courage to the post-war years 
as he showed in winning his Military Medal at Buna in 1942. He returned 
to his home state and took up a Soldier Settlement block of 987 acres at 
Reedy Creek where he worked and prospered. The respect which those 
who know him accord to him was accorded also to his father before him 
— a quiet and honourable man who was a Methodist local preacher. 
Timothy Hughes’ son, Paul, and his daughter, Denise, have an inspiring 
family background. 

The original Australians are still worthily represented in their country’s 
armed forces — by such men as Driver Phillip Prosser. Driver Prosser 
got his taste for soldiering in the Cadet Corps of the Perth High School. 
Subsequently he left his apprenticeship as a carpenter and joiner to enlist 
in the army. In 1957, after completing a Driving and Maintenance Course 
at Sydney’s North Head, he became the Commanding Officer’s driver. 

In her own right his wife is also of advanced training and skill. A 
product of Maclean (N.S.W.) High School, she trained in general nursing 
and obstetrics at the South Sydney Women’s Hospital. To this she has 
added training in Christian missionary work. 

Like Mrs. Prosser and others, Charles Perkins has developed a variety 
of skills and interests. He was born at Alice Springs, in part of aboriginal 
ancestry. He was educated generally at St. Francis House, Semaphore, 
South Australia. He proceeded then to a trade school where he qualified 
as an electrical fitter. He was an outstanding soccer footballer and this 
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Mawalan painting on bark at the Sydney Show 
Premier of N.S.W., The Hon. R. J. Heffron, with Mr. Harry Huddlestone 
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interest took him to England where he played for a leading amateur team. 
An Adelaide team, Croatia, brought him back to Adelaide to play for them. 
One of his great ambitions is to play soccer for Australia. 

H arry Penrith, Jimmy Little, Harold Blair, Pastors Frank Roberts and 
Douglas Nicholls, Harry Huddleston, Captain Saunders, Timothy 
Hughes, Driver and Mrs. Prosser and Charles Perkins are not unique. 
They are merely some of the many people of wholly or partly aboriginal 
descent who have moved quietly into most respected places in the stream 
of Australian life. They are important people in their own right; they are 
important as proof of what their people can do and what they can bring 
to the larger Australian life about them. 

There is thus real hope today for Australia’s aboriginal population; 
real prospects of the achievement of assimilation. Much, however, remains 
to be done. 

Legislation can achieve certain ends (the progressive removal of 
restrictions as this becomes possible, for example); administrative practice 
in health, education, and training for employment can achieve certain 
results; in addition to their valuable work in secular fields, the Christian 
Missions can assist aborigines in the spiritual sphere. 

But, without co-operation in many ways by other Australians, both as 
individuals and groups, and ultimately co-operation in accepting aborigines 
and part-aborigines into the community with complete equality, these 
efforts can come to nought. It is a responsibility — indeed an obligation — 
for those who are able to do so to assist these people. And this assistance 
should be not merely a matter of assuaging a social conscience for what 
may have happened in the past, but gestures of goodwill and humanity 
to redress the faults of the present, for which we may not be directly 
responsible, but which we can mitigate or remove. 

People of aboriginal ancestry have shown themselves to be worthy. 
Many of them have displayed great gallantry, others have shown con¬ 
siderable talent, others yet the humbler qualities of good citizenship, all in 
the face of great difficulties. 

They look to the future. It is within the means of every Australian 
in some measure, to bring hope, comfort and achievement to this vision. 


“One People” should be read in conjunction with the following publica¬ 
tions, prepared by the Department of Territories, Canberra, from whom 
copies may be obtained on request — 

“OUR ABORIGINES” (1957) 

“ASSIMILATION OF OUR ABORIGINES” (1958) 

“FRINGE DWELLERS” (1959) 

“THE SKILLS OF OUR ABORIGINES” (1960) 
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